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METALLIC 


PEN MAKER 


Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of hi onrivalled Machinery for.making Stee! Pens, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality ; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signatare. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J.G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad pvints, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
$7, Gracechurch Street, London. 


MORISON’S PILLS 
CURE ALL DISEASES. 
PROVED BY AN EXPERIENCE OF FORTY YEARS. 


Half-a-Million cases of cure have been published. 
Sold by appointed Agents, Chemists, and Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 7jd., 
1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d, and 11s. each. 


MORISON’S PILLS, POWDERS, AND OINTMENT, THE UNIVERSAL VEGETABLE 
MEDICINES. 


These Medicines are prepared only at the 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
A liberal discount to Merchants, Captains, Missionaries, &c. 
Direction Papers and other gpa aengame in the most known 
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THE FREED-MAN. 


THE FREED-MAN. 


AUTHORITY OF THE EXECUTIVE TO PROCLAIM MARTIAL LAW. 


BY WILLIAM WILLIS, ESQ., L.L.D., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


Tx recent transactions in Jamaica give rise to twoinquiries—First, was the riot or 
insurrection at Morant Bay, the result of mis-rule and official incapacity ? 
Secondly, were the proceedings by which that riot or rebellion was suppressed, 
legal? These two inquiries are sufficiently distinct to admit of a separate dis- 
cussion—I purpose therefore to discuss the legality of the measures adopted by 
Governor Eyre to quell the insurrection. 

In the suppression of the insurrection the lives of British citizens have been 
sacrificed, and with the consent, and under the authority of Governor Eyre and 
his subordinates. The deaths of each and every one of these citizens must be 
justified by the principles of English law. In every case where the life of a 
citizen is taken, th~ burden of shewing all the circumstances, which justify or 
excuse the killing, devolves upon him who hath taken the life. Governor Eyre 
and his subordinates must therefore be prepared to show such circumstances, or 
they stand guilty of wilful murder. 

Those who have been put to death may be divided into three classes, (1) some 
were killed in flagranti delicto, (2) others suffered death after inquiry before a 
tribunal, (3) others not found in actual resistance, were destroyed without any 
inquest. Whether the proceedings against the first and third of these classes are 
legal, admits of little discussion. The lives of the first were lawfully sacrificed. 
The lives of the third were unrighteously taken, and all concerned in their de- 
struction are guilty of murder. The question, whether the lives of the second 
class were lawfully taken, requires a longer examination, but I hope to supply 
a test by which that question may be satisfactorily answered. 

In respect of the second class, the plea of justification would be, that they 
suffered death by process of law. This plea consists of two parts, (1) that 
they were guilty of offences known to our law, (2) that the court which pro- 
nounced the sentence had jurisdiction of such offences. Both these parts must 
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be made out, and if therefore the tribunal had no jurisdiction, the plea of justi- 
fication fails. 

What then was the tribunal? It was a military tribunal. A military tri- 
bunal has a two-fold jurisdiction : under the one it takes cognizance of offences 
committed by members of the army. This jurisdiction is derived from the act 
which is annually passed to preserve discipline, and suppress mutiny in the 
army. The act points out precisely the offences, and the military tribunal may 
take cognizance of such offences in peace as well as in war. Under the other 
branch of its jurisdiction military tribunals may try offences ordinarily cog- 
nizable in the civil tribunals. But this jurisdiction only arises when in 
consequence of the riot or rebellion it is impossible to try offenders before the 
ordinary tribunals. This jurisdiction is the creature not of the will of the crown, 
or of a governor ofa colony, but of exigency: and the moment that exigency has 
ceased the jurisdiction of the military tribunal is determined. In short, there 
arises an authority in the executive to create a military tribunal to try civil 
offenders, when the military is the only remaining power in the country. But 
if there be a civil tribunal open, before which the offenders can be tried, the 
exigency does not exist and the executive cannot proclaim martial law. 

This statement of the law I shall sustain, (1) negatively, by shewing that 
the only permanent military tribunal known to the common law had no juris- 
diction in matters cognizable by the civil tribunals: and that our ancestors 
watched with the utmost jealousy, and restrained by various statutes all its en- 
croachments upon the jurisdiction of the common law courts; (2) positively, by 
adducing an unbroken series of precedents and acts of Parliament and the 
opinions of our best legal writers, which declare all trials of offenders by mili- 
tary tribunals to be illegal, except in the one instance, where it is impossible to 
try them by the ordinary tribunals. 

The court of chivalry was the only court military known to, and established 
by, the permanent law of the land. It was formerly held before the lord high 
constable and earl marshal of England jointly, but since the extinguishment of 
the former office by the attainder and execution of Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in the thirteenth year of Henry the Eighth, it hath usually, with respect 
to civil matters, been held before the earl marshal only. This court was in 
great reputation in times of pure chivalry, and afterwards during our connexion 
with the Continent, but the criminal as well as the civil part of its authority is 
long since fallen into entire disuse. Of this court there is very little notice 
before the reign of Richard the Second. In the second year of that king we 
find the Commons petitioning that the constable and marshal might surcease 
from holding plea of treason or felony, which should be determined only before 
the king’s justices. The objection to this court was that it was governed by 
the law of arms and not by the general custom of the kingdom; and the Bishop 
of St. David’s, who happened to make the usual speech at the opening of Par- 
liament, stated it as a grievance that the law of arms and the law of the land 
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did not concur. So jealous were our ancestors of the encroachments of this 
court upon the common law, that at length, by 13 Rich. 2, stat. 1, they defined 
the jurisdiction of the court military with remarkable precision. “To the 
constable,” says the act, “belongs the cognizance of contracts touching deeds of 
arms and of war out of the realm; and also of things which touch war within 
the realm which cannot be determined or discussed by the common law ; together 
with other usages and customs to the same matters appertaining, which other 
constables before that time had duly and reasonably used.” It was also or- 
dained to guard against the slightest infringement of the common law jurisdic. 
tion, that if anyone would complain that a plea was commenced before the 
constable and marshal, which might be tried by the common law, he might have 
a privy seal of the King without difficulty, directed tothe constable and marshal 
to surcease in the plea till it was discussed before the King’s council whether 
the matter belonged to the common law or to that court. It is therefore certain 
that wherever the common law could give redress this court had no jurisdiction. 
But the abuse by no means ceased after the passing of the statute, as several sub- 
sequent petitions that it might be better regarded will evince. The following in. 
stance is quoted from Mr. Hallam. It is of the fifth year of Henry the Fourth “On 
several supplications and petitions made by the commons in parliament to our 
lord the King for Bennet Wilman, who is accused by certain of his ill-wishers 
and detained in prison, and put to answer before the constable and marshal, 
against the statutes and the common law of England, our said lord the King, by 
the advice and assent of the lords in parliament, granted that the said Bennet 
should be treated according to the statutes and common law of England, not- 
withstanding any commission to the contrary, or accusation against him made 
before the constable and marshal.” And a writ was sent to the justices of the 
king’s bench with a copy of the article from the roll of parliament, directing 
them to proceed as they shall see fit according to the laws and customs of 
England. And not only did our ancestors thus limit its jurisdiction; by certain 
statutes in the reigns of Henry the Sixth, Henry the Seventh and Henry the 
Fighth they took certain offences from the cognizance of the court military and 
placed them under the jurisdiction of the common law courts. 

I will now proceed to state, which is the more important, the direct evidence 
of the law as above laid down. 

It is declared and enacted by Magna Charta, that “no freeman shall be taken 
or imprisoned, or disseised [of his freehold] or be outlawed, or exiled or any 
ways destroyed, nor will we pass upon him, nor will we send upon him, unless 
by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land.” These provi- 
sions are confirmed by statutes in the reigns of Henry the Third and Edward 
the First, and declare illegal, and deprive the crown of all authority to grant, 
commissions to try offenders by courts of a constitution and method of procedure 
different from the common law. This proposition has been ratified from age 
to age by the yotes, resolutions, declarations, judgments of the High Court of 
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Je 
Parliament, and other public courts of justice, and by all whose reputation for 
knowledge of English Jurisprudence is highest. i 


Thus in the first year of Edward the Third, Parliament reversed the judgment “ 


which had been pronounced against Edmond Earl of Kent. He had been taken 


at Pomfret in the fifteenth year of Edward the Second. The King and divers lords : 
proceeded to give sentence of death against him as in a kind of military court : 
by a summary proceeding ; which judgment was afterwards in the first year of 
Edward the Third reversed in parliament; the reason of the reversal being i 
that every man is entitled to be tried by the law of the land, and that during ‘ 
the whole time of the proceedings, the ordinary courts were open. r 
In the reign of Richard the Second great numbers of the villeins and the | 
peasantry rose in rebellion: there was a wide-spread insurrection. These ris- ; 
ings of the peasantry were not confined to England, for we find the rising of the 4 
Jacquerie in France about the same time. There can be no doubt that the in- . 
surrection of the villeins was of fearful proportions. Many of the peasantry 
were put to death without due process of law, and those who had put them to : 
death sought and obtained an indemnity. Prynne says, “ Many of the King’s : 
lords, gentlemen, and other subjects in the general insurrection of the villeins t 
and other rebels against the King, in the fifth year of Richard the Second, having 
inflicted divers punishments upon the said villeins and traitors without due ; 
process of law and otherwise than the laws and usages of the realm required: 
though they did it out of no malice prepensed but out of mere loyalty to the 
King and to appease and cease the present mischief, and out of ignorance of the 
said laws and usages in which if they had been learned, yet at that time they 


ought not to have tarried the process of the laws in those punishments of their 
good discretion: yet those punishments and executions of them in a summary 
way being contrary to, and not warranted by the laws and usages of the realm, 
they were enforced for their future indemnity against the king and his heirs, 
and the heirs, wives, and friends of those they punished, to petition the king 
and parliament for a general pardon by act of parliament, to secure and indem- 
nify themselves ; which was granted them in 5. Rich. 2,¢. 5 else they might 
have been impeached for the same as well as king Richard the Second himself; 
who as the parliament in first year of Henry the Fourth, rot Parl. n. 44, 
(wherein he was enforced to resign his crown and then deposed for his mis- 
government) was amongst other articles impeached, for that against the great 
charter and his coronation oath, he suffered many of his liege subjects to be 
maliciously accused, apprehended, and imprisoned and tried before the constable 
and marshal in their military court.” 

In 1487 Henry the Seventh, after the battle of Stoke, ordered certain persons, 
accused of holding intelligence with the enemy, to be tried by commissioners of 
his own appointing, or by courts martial according to martial law instead of the 
usual courts of justice. ‘ This,” says Tomlin in his Law Dictionary, “was an 
arbitrary and illegal exercise of power not authorized by any law of the land.” 
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In the thirteenth year of Elizabeth, one Peter Burchell stabbed the famous 
sea-captain Hawkins. The Queen, being much incensed against Burchell, com- 
manded him to be tried forthwith by martial law. But her judges and council 
resisted this illegal proposition with spirit and success, stating, that he could 


5? 


not be so tried by law, it being done not in an army but in time of peace, when 
her courts of law and justice were open. 

In the thirty-seventh year of Elizabeth, some riotous apprentices having 
committed a few disorders, a commission was directed to Sir Thomas Wilford, 
appointing him provost-marshal, with authority, on notice by the magistrates, to 
attack and seize such notable rebellious and incorrigible offenders, and in the 
presence of the magistrates to execute them upon the gallows. ‘This peremp- 
tory style,” says Mr. Hallam, “ of suspending the common law was a stretch 
of prerogative without a parallel, and no other measure of her reign can be 
compared to it in point of violence and illegality.” 

The rebellion of Essex, at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, is well known to or- 
dinary students of history. He was tried by due process of law before his peers 
at Westminster. Hume, citing lord Bacon as his authority, has said that the 
trial at common law, which was granted to the Earl of Essex and his fellow 
conspirators, was a fayour shown them by the Crown: and that the case would 
have borne and required the severity of martial law. On this, Mr. Phillips, in 
his edition of the State Trials, remarks, “there is no ground whatever for such a 
statement. On the contrary, it appears fromthe most approved authority, that 


t 


been executed by martial law for this rebellion which broke out in 
time of peace, he had been murdered.” 

In the beginning of his reign, Charles the First, to suppress the insolence of 
soldiers and mariners then billetted in sundry parts of the realm, granted com- 
missions to sundry persons of quality, in time of peace, to execute martial law 


ipon those soldiers and mariners and other dissolute persons only joining with 
them, for murder, robbery, felony, mutiny and other outrages committed by 


them; by pretext whereof some of the said soldiers and subjcets were put to 
death by some of the said commissioners ; when and where, if by the laws and 
statutes of the land they had deserved death, by the same laws and statutes also 
they might, and by no others ought, to have been judged (before the King’s 
justices) and executed. Upon complaint of those commissions, as illegal, in 
the parliament of the third year of Charles the First, they were after full debate 
by both houses voted to be against law. And in the petition of right itself it 
was then prayed by the lords and commons and assented to by the King, that 
hereafter no commissions of the like nature may issue forth to any person or 
persons whatsoever, to be executed as aforesaid, lest by color of them, any of his 
Majesty’s subjects be destroyed, or put to death, contrary to the laws and fran- 
chises of the land. This act stands yet in its full force, and until the rebellion 
of 1688, when the first mutiny bill was passed, it was illegal even to try soldiers 
by martial law in time of peace. Prynne tells us “that upon due consideration 
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of this provision of the petition of right, the long parliament, of which he was a 
member, in the cases of the lord Connor Maguire and Mac-Mohun, and the court 
of King’s bench wherein they were tried by their special order, in Michael- 
mas and Hilary terms, 20th of Charles the First, were so just, punctual, and hon- 
ourable in conforming themselves to the rule of law and justice, that though 
they were principal conspirators in the late most horrid, barbarous, bloody trea. 
son, rebellion and massacre in Ireland, and taken in its prosecution, yet they 
were so far from trying them by martial law in a council of war, even in a time 
of open war both in England and Ireland, that they assigned the said Maguire 
counsel to argue against the very jurisdiction of the King’s bench itself; whether 
he, being a peer of Ireland, could in point of law or justice by statute 35 Hen. 8, 
cap. 2, or any other act, be outed of his trial by his peers, and tried by a jury of 
good and lawful men in the county of Middlesex, for a treason committed in 
Ireland, being sent a prisoner from thence against his will; which was then 
publicly argued at the bar by counsel pro et con, and then by the judges, and 
overruled at last against him, before he was put to plead guilty or not guilty to 
his indictment; after which they were admitted to take their peremptory and 
lega) challenges to the juries returned, and all just exceptions to the witnesses 
produced, and had a most free and fair trial ; being found guilty by the jury be- 
fore any judgment passed against them.” 

Sir Mathew Hale, in his History of the Common Law, speaking of martial 
law, says, “ first, that in truth and reality it is not a law, but something in. 
dulged, rather than allowed, as alaw. The necessity of government, order and 
discipline, in an army, is that only which can give those laws a ccuntenance. 
Secondly, this indulged law was only to extend to members of the army or to 
those of the opposite army, and never was so much indulged as intended to be 
executed or exercised upon others.” He then refers, in support of his opinion, 
to the reversal of the judgment against Edmond, Earl of Kent, and to the 
petition of right. 

Itis worthy to be remarked that neither in the Monmouth rebellion in 1685, nor 
in the rebellion of 1715, nor that of 1745, did the executive proclaim martial law. 

In Grant v. Sir Charles Gould, 2 H. Bl. 98, Lord Loughborough says, 
“ Martial law does not exist in England at all. Where martial law is estab- 
lished and prevails in any country, it is of a totally different navure from that 
which is inaccurately called martial law, merely because the decision is by a 
court martial, but which bears no affinity to that which was formerly attempted 
to be exercised in this kingdom ; which was contrary to the constitution, and 
which has been for a century totally exploded. Where martial law prevails, 
it extends to a great variety of cases not relating to the discipline of the army. 
Plots against the sovereign, intelligence to the army, and the like, are all 
considered as cases within the cognizance of military authority.’’ His lordship 
then refers to the fact that the persons charged with conspiring to take the-life 

of King William the Third, and the incepdiaries who attempted to set fire to 
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the docks at Portsmouth, were tried by the common law. “Therefore,” says 
his lordship, “it is totally inaccurate to state martial law, except so far as it is 
given by the mutiny act, as having any place whatever within the realm of 
Great Britain.” 

The Irish statute 89 Geo. 3, c. 2, after reciting that “martial law had been 
successfully exercised to the restoration of peace, so far as to permit the course 
of the common law partially to take place, but that the rebellion continued 
to rage in considerable parts of the kingdom, whereby it has become necessary 
for parliament to interpose,” goes on to enable the Lord Lieutenant “to punish 
rebels by court martial.” Sir James McIntosh says “Even in those most 
deplorable of all commotions which tore Ireland in pieces, in the last years of 
the eighteenth century, in the midst of ferocious revolt, and cruel punishment— 
at the very moment of legalizing these martial jurisdictions, in 1799, the very 
statute that was passed for that purpose, did homage to the ancient: and funda- 
mental principles of the law, in the very act of departing from them. This 
statute is the most positive declaration that where the common law can be 
exercised in some parts of the country, martial law cannot be established in 
others, though rebellion actively prevails in those others, without an extraordi- 
nary interposition of the supreme legislative authority itself.” 

Sir James M‘Intosh, in his speech on the case of the missionary Smith, says, 
“the only principle on which the law of England tolerates what is called 
‘martial law,’ is necessity ; its introduction can be justified only by necessity ; 
its continuance requires precisely the same justification of necessity; and if it 
survives the necessity in which it alone rests, for a single minute, it becomes 
instantly a mere exercise of lawless violence. When foreign invasion or civil 
war renders it impossible for courts of law to sit, or to enforce the execution of 
their judgments, it becomes necessary to find some rude substitute for them, 
and to employ for that purpose the military, which is the only remaining force 
in the community. As soon as the laws can act, every other mode of punishing 
supposed crimes is itself an enormous crime.” 

From the foregoing authorities, it is beyond dispute, that the executive autho- 
rity cannot create anomalous tribunals except in the one instance of necessity. 
Unless therefore it can be affirmed, that this necessity existed on the day on 
which Gordon was tried, or some authority for martial law can be dug out of 
the law peculiar to Jamaica, Governor Eyre and his subordinates, were guilty 

of murder—all the more malignant because masked under the forms of 
justice. 

It is worthy to be held in everlasting remembrance, that there is scarcely a 
protection which the subject can need, against the misrule and oppression of the 
executive, which our ancestors did not struggle for, and cbtsin. Let it be our 
duty to know our rights and in the spirit of our ancestors, maintain them. To 
let this case of Jamaica pass without retribution, is to establish a precedent that 
the executive may, on its own allegation of public danger, take the lives of 
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subjects, at its will and pleasure. No time is to be lost. The whole British 
nation should be suppliants for justice. 

It is impossible to discuss any portion of the Jamaica tragedy, without re- 
ferring to the death of Gordon. The whole range of English history scarcely 
supplies such an instance of cruel and heartless murder. The cases of Russel, 
Sidney, Alice Lisle and Armstrong, cannot be compared to Gordon’s in intensity 
of darkness. Their trials and condemnation were righteous compared with the 
flagrant injustice of Gordon’s trial. Admitting the jurisdiction of the conrt, 
there seems not a particle of reliable testimony, and the clear assertion of his 
innocence in immediate prospect of death, is in a just man’s eye, worth all the 
evidence a government, in a reign of terror, could collect. A month ago Gordon 
was unknown except to a few, and now his virtues and his martyr’s death “ have 


become the argument of all tongues.” 


The serenity of his last moments was 
the true expression of a virtuous life. “May the like happy serenity in such 
dreadful circumstances and a death equally glorious, be the lot of all whom 
tyranny of whatever denomination, or description, shall in any age or in any 
country, call to expiate their virtues on the scaffold.” 
WHAT “FREED-MEN’S AID” MEANS. 
BY J. M, LUDLOW, ESQ. 

Tux establishment of the proposed “ National Freed-men’s Aid Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland” is seriously threatened by a difference which has 
arisen between the London Freed-men’s Aid Society on the one hand and the 
Birmingham and Midland Freed-men’s Aid Association and Friends’ Central 
Committee on the other, as to the very meaning of its title. On the occurrence 
of the late deplorable events in Jamaica, among a people kindred in race to the 
coloured men of the United States, the original objects of the three Societies’ 
sympathies and exertions—only so far differing from them in condition, that 
their freedom reckons its age by years and not by months—and who, as being 
our own fellow-subjects, have a right to claim our first attention over any in- 
habitants of a foreign country, the Freed-men’s Aid Society of London felt it 
to be its duty to take cognizance of those events, and to associate itself with the 
Anti-Slavery Society in the monster deputation to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, on December 9th. The course thus taken appeared so natural and 
reasonable, that at the meeting at Radley’s Hotel at which the “ Jamaica Com- 
mittee” was definitively constituted, it was taken for granted that the work of 
that Committee would be confined to the purely political one of enforcing justice 
for the Jamaica Freed-man, and that the purely social one of providing for his 
necessities was to be left to the Freed-men’s Aid Societies. 

Under these circumstances, when the scheme for the “National Freed-men’s 
Aid Union of Great Britain and Ireland” came under discussion, the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society of London felt that the object of the proposed Union, as 
set forth in Article IT of that scheme, was too narrow for the existing state of 
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things, and still more so for the views and purposes of usefulness which 
the contemplation of that state of things had forced upon the Society. Its 
very title, which had been unconsciously adopted by it from its prototypes 
in the United States, was seen to mean more than the founders of the 
Society themselves had supposed. It contained an implied promise of aid, 
not to the Freed-men of one particular country, but to all Freed-men, ac- 
cording as justice should dictate, and the means at command should 
allow. The claim of aid from British Freed-men in Jamaica had already 
arisen and was sounding loud in men’s ears. But when that had passed 
away, other claims might arise on behalf of other classes of Freed-men in 
our own colonies or in foreign countries, quite as fit to engage the sympathies 
of the Society and to demand its aid. With this view, at the meeting of the 
Society’s Committee to consider the proposed scheme of union, amendments 
were successively brought forward, differing only in the greater or less 
prominence which they assigned to what may be called the general claim of 
the Freed-man as compared with the special claim of the American Freed-man ; 
and one of these, which made it simply optional to the Union to extend its 
operations to other Freed-men besides those of the United States, was adopted. 

On this amendment being brought forward, as that of the Freed-Men’s Aid 
Society of London, (one or two of its members indeed dissenting) at the conference 
of the three associations held at the Friends’ Institute on Dec. 22nd, it met with 
such opposition on the part of the members of the two other bodies as leaves 
apparently little present hope of the proposed scheme of union being realized, 
at all events otherwise than in name. It will visibly prove impossible for those 
who have once felt that as professed friends of the Freed-men their first duty is 
to British Freed-men, their next only to foreign, and that the latter duty cannot 
be limited tothe Freed-men of one particular foreign country, to take part in the 
proceedings of a Society which, under the title of aiding Freed-men, deliberately 
ignores all claims but those of American Freed-men. Such men will do so with- 
out bating one jot or tittle of their sympathy for the American Freed-men as 
such, or their hearty admiration of the efforts of the American Freed-men’s Aid 
Societies. So far from expecting to forfeit the approval of the latter by the 
course which they have advocated, they will confidently reckon upon such 
approval. They believe it will appear as strange to our American friends that 
English Freed-men’s Aid Societies should deliberately ignore the claims of 
English Freed-men as it would appear strange to ourselves if an American 
Freed-men’s Aid Society were to ignore all claims of the Freed-men of the 
Southern States in order to bestow all its efforts upon those of Jamaica. They 
know that in fact the course which they have advocated only follows the example 
set by that American body which has been worthily represented in this country 
by the Rev. Sella Martin, whose benevolent exertions were long confined to 
British colonies, but which on the arising of the larger necessities of the 
Secession War, deemed it no breach of faith towards its subscribers or towards 
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the public, but a simple act of duty, to transfer its main sphere of action to the 
United States themselves. And as those necessities pass away, they confidently 
hope that the day may come when the Freed-men’s Aid Societies of England 
and of America shall join in fulfilling to the utmost the whole promise of their 
aames by giving aid, as need shall require, to the physical and moral wants of 
coloured Freed-men throughout the world. 

The conflict of opinion which has thus arisen is the more to be deplored, that 
among those who at the Friends’ Institute opposed the enlarging the oper- 
ations of the English Freed-men’s Aid Associations to the full breadth of 
their name, there was not one who did not profess the utmost sympathy for the 
Freed-men of Jamaica, whilst urging the throwing upon some distinct body the 
burthen of looking after them. A scheme of union between existing associations 
was thus to become the occasion for creating new ones within the actual scope 
of the title of the union itself. 

It is impossible of course to question the sincerity of the views adopted by 
either side in this debate. But the course of those who hold the larger view as 
to the duties of the friends of Freed-men seems clear. As there is a British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which has done yeoman’s service towards putting 
down slavery throughout the world, beginning with the British colonies, so 
there needs to be a “ British and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society,” to foster, 
strengthen, and develope the young freedom of the coloured race throughout the 
world, beginning with the British colonies. The task is gigantic, and yet it is 
one which of right belongs to England, the mother of Freedom. The task is 
gigantic, the means for fulfilling it are as naught. But sooner or later, God's 
burthens find shoulders to bear them. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE are again reluctantly compelled to defer 
until next month the insertion of several 
letters and articles of importance. 

Our correspondent at Glasgow will see that 
the “‘Freed-Man” may be had of George 
Gallie, 99, Buchanan Street. 

ALL orders and enquiries concerning Adver- 
tisements, or other business connected with 
this Magazine, are to be addressed to 
Ariss ANDREWS, 7, Duke Street, Blooms 
bury. 


L. C., Surpiron. Your suggestion is admir- 
able. We trust many more will follow 
your example, and the “Freed-Man” will 
not then want for support. 


Che Hreed-Wan. 


JANUARY, 1866. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
AND THE FREED-MEN. 

Wr record with feelings of unspeak- 
able satisfaction the fact that the Con. | 
gregational Union has assumed its true | 
position in regard to the Freed-men of} 





America. During the long and lament- 


able years of the American war, all| 


discussions on the question of slavery 
were prohibited, and the usual protests 
of this reverend body against slavery 
were silenced. 
conviction that this course of apparently 


heartless apathy never met the approval | 
Many | 
persons in this country were indeed hor- | 


of the members of the Union. 


ror-stricken at the terrible effusion of 
blood, and would have put an end to the 
carnage at any price. Though we think 
such persons were mistaken, we cannot 
condemntheir motive. Somelooked with 
a jealousy upon the ever increasing 
growth ofthe United States, and foolishly 


It is our deliberate} 
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hoped that two objects might be accom. 
plished by the dismemberment of the 
Union. The power of Columbia was tobe 
so limited that it would be no longer 
& menace to our possessions in British 


| North America: and again, it was 


thought that the wicked idea of estab- 
lishing a permanent nation with slavery 
for a corner stone could never be rea- 
lized. Such an effort was regarded by 
some as the very doom of the cruel sys- 
tem. There were not lacking English- 
men, strange and incredible as it may 
seem, who had commercial relations 
with the confederacy. Now, we rejoice to 
announce that the Congregational Union 
has vindicated itself. The cause of the 
Freed-man is under great obligations to 
the Chairman of the Union, the Rev. 
D. Thomas, of Bristol, to the Rev. Dr. 
Raleighand to the Rev. Thomas Binney. 
The last gentleman had been too long 
silent, and his advocacy was sadly 
needed. All who know Mr. Binney know 
that he has ever been a staunch anti- 
slavery man ; but a variety of influences 
tended to silenced him when the utter- 
ances that his loving heart and his no- 
| ble intellect ever prompted would have 
been an unspeakable benefit to the cause 
of Freedom. The meetings, however, 
of the Congregational Union, which we 
| were unable for want of space to mention 
in our last, were of a character so de- 
monstrative and hearty in the cause of 
the Freed-man, that it would be unge- 
nerous not to condone the past. Some 
wise and good men intimately connected 
with the Union, admit that they have 
learned a lesson, and we will not 
allow ourselves to doubt that they 
will be found a firm phalanx on the 
side of freedom in the discussions 
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Seiiennespniniap 
in relation to the coloured and black | interest in the well-being of the United States 


race that await us in the future. The of America. We are confident that no argu- 


‘ . : } ment i led toinduc liance with 
following notice has been issued to the | eee een ee ean ee ie eet asa 


f th 1| this request, and in the earnest hope that you 
pastors and deacons of two thousanc | may find it convenient to make the proposed 


| . r P 7 
churches :— | Collection in common with our churches in 


4. Blomfield-street, Finsbury, E.C | this land, on the day already mentioned, we 
- a> Ve : 
; D } ’ >» 1865 | remain, dear Brethren, yours faithfully, 
ecember iZ, L500. | s: 
Dear Brethren, G. Suirx, 
We are instructed by the Committee of the | R. Asutoy, Secretaries. 


| 
Union to invite your attention to the following | 


r ok te 
Resolution in relation to the temporal relief) We earnestly hope that this kindly 
and religious instruction of the Freed Colored appeal may be universally responded 
People of America, adopted by the Autumnal | to. 

Assembly, in Bristol, in October last, and to} 
entreat you to arrange if possible for a Con- | 
gregational collection in aid of this great 
object on the second Lord’s-day in January :— | 


We cannot close these remarks with- 
out one word addressed to the members 
of the Congregational Union itself. 
How has it come to pass that this wise 


“That it be a recommendation to the aes ; ; 
and Christian body, has by its reticence 


Churches of the Congregational Denomi- | “”” : ; 
nation generally, to make a collection| g1Ven rise to so much dissatisfaction and 
for this object on the second Sunday in| pain in relation to the American question 
January, and that the amount collected|jn the past. There are two rennene 
be sent to the Chairman of the Union for | 


. |—- reasons which, unless remedied, 
the present year, the Rev. David Thomas, | 


B.A., (Cotham Park, Bristol), or the|™2Y not only imperil but ultimately 
Secretary, the Rev. George Smith, D.D., destroy the Union. The first is that 
(Congregational Library,Blomfield Street, | the Union as at present constituted does 
Finsbury, E.C.), to be transmitted to the | not admit of discussion, and the second 
selected Organ of the Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches in America.” 





reason the entire absence of party. Lord 
| Bolingbroke says that without party 
In forwarding this Resolution we beg to re- | < , 
: eee , there can be no free government. The 
mind you of the importance and urgency of | 


this case—temporal and spiritual—referring | House of Commons would not have 
as it does to the condition of millions of persons | lasted from the time of the Plantaganets 
recently emancipated from slavery, many of|to the present hour, growing at every 
whom need food and clothing, religious in- stage of its existence in its influence, if 
struction and the means of Christian worship. it had silenced discussion, and if the 
government had not been criticised in 


its every movement by a keen-sighted 


Our Brethren and Churches of the Congre. | 
gational order in America hitherto shut out by | 
the institution of slavery from any systematic | oe 
effort for evangelizing the Southern States, are | OPPosition. More than twenty years 
now, in consequence of its abolition and the|ago, the late Algernon Wells, who 
termination of war, happily able to undertake | may be regarded as the Father of the 
this work, and especially to direct their atten- | Congregational Union, expressed his 


fears upon this very point, in re- 





tion to the religious improvement and social 
elevation of the coloured people of the South. : 
Any aid we can afford will be thankfully re- lation to the great body that he was 


ceived by them as a proof of sympathy in their | Mainly instrumental in calling into ex- 
great work, andas an evidence of our Christian istence. These remarks however must 
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not be construed as censuring, not to say , of hens whe were once enslaved—of 
condemning, the present executive of the | those millions of men and women from 
Union, which is composed of as good and| whom a gracious providence has cast 
honourable men as that body may ever | off the chains of bondage—must be re- 
hope to secure ; but as the defects inci- | garded with new and wider aims than 


dent to its constitution. Without dis- 
cussion and without a party to keep in 
check the executive, any executive may | 


the friends of these oppressed races 
have hitherto contemplated. The chains 
which still clank like dull castanets on 


imperil the moral influence of a large| the limbs of the unenfranchised of our 
christian denomination, and stand as a} | world will soon be unrivetted and torn 


huge impediment in the path of free- 


dom. 


WORK FOR THE FUTURE. 

Ata recent Meeting of the Committee 
of the Freed-Men’s Aid Society, 
don, it was unanimously decided that 
the of that 
enough to sustain 


basis society 
the the 
coloured race of any and of every clime. 
the 
committees most cordially united with 
the deputation appointed to wait upon 

Earl Russell and Mr. 
Anti-Slavery Society, in relation to the 
late tragic events 
Freed-Men’s 
embrace a legitimate opportunity 


claims of 


In accordance with this decision, 


in Jamaica. 


to 


Lon- | 


was broad 


Cardwell by the | 


The | 
Aid Society was glad to 


co-operate with the Anti-Slavery So-| 


ciety and also to stand by its excellent 
devoted Secretary, Mr. Chamerov- 

Now, it is of importance to call 
the attention of our readers to the fact, 
that the Freed-Men’s 
London by its constitution can embrace 


and 
ZOw. 


the emancipated negro in every land 
and the coloured man of every clime. 
Its sphere ought not to be narrowed. 
The time 
when this fact must be more fully re- 
for manifestly the “Negro 
is passing into a new stage, 
or, to speak more accu rately, the claims 


indeed seems to have arrived 


cognised, 


question ” 


Aid Society of | 


» | nations. 


| exist. 





What then is the work for 
England, the very cynosure of freedom, 


| asda > 


Is she to relax 
efforts when the present urgent 
wants of the 


to be in the future? 
her 
Freed-men of the United 
Is she to limit 
her philanthropy to the coloured men 


States are relieved? 


of that great nation, which has resolved 
to put forth its own best eftorts on 
behalf of its newly-born four millions 
of citizens? Is she not to care for her 
own coloured citizens in every part of 
Is 


elevate her aims and to labour 


the world ? she not, moreover to 
more 
decidedly than she ever has yet for the 
social, the moral, and religious culture 
It is obvious that 


there are only .:70 courses open to us, 


of this freed race? 


We may treat or we may allow others 
to treat the emancipated races as in- 
ferior and degraded—the very Helots 
of humanity ; or we may resolve to make 
a strenuous well-directed and prolonged 
effort for the mental and moral growth 
of this increasing family among the 
We mainfain that the vitality 


of the negro race is so vigorous 
that you cannot destroy it. For 
good or for evil this people must 


Who would wish to destroy the 
race ? No man with a human heart—or 


|who knows the sweets of “dear life” 


—no real disciple of that Incarnate one 
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whose advent millions of our countrymen 


orrespondence, 
have just celebrated. What then is our 


: r . . Department of State, Washington 
in duty? Not certainly to restrict! P , ’ 
eet. y October 16, 1865. 


Fred. Tomkins, Esq., M.A., D.C.L., 

Sec. Freed-men’s Aid Society, London. 
present time appeal so strongly to our | My dear Sir, 

countrymen; but to see to it that our| I take pleasure in acknowledging the re- 
philanthropic organizations are broad ceipt of your letter of the 23rd ult. I regret 
enough to render the right kind of help oe tater you however Gat 8 copy & Ge 


h 1 wl . I Son |Speech of His Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
when and wherever it may be needed. | 4), nein referred to, was not received. 


ie The humane interest in the condition of the 

AMERICAN FREED-MEN’S AID | Freed-men, and in the welfare of the United 

COMMISSION. States, manifested by the distinguished body 

Dr. Frep. Tomxrins, the Secretary |on behalf of whom you write, is gratefully 
of the Freed-men’s Aid Society, has re- | appreciated by this Government. 








our exertions to any clime, or to any | 
one section of this people who at the 








. . . . | + ar Si . 
ceived the following communication :— | Tam, my Dear Sir, 
2 Yours very truly, 


“To Forrtcn Frren : 
N Frrenps. W. Hunter, Acting Secretary. 


| 
“ Resolved— That it is the grateful 
duty of this Commission to acknowledge 





War Department, 

with sincere thanks the brotherly sym- | Bureau of Refugees, Freed-men and Abandoned 
pathy in our work, manifested by the| Lands, Washington, 

several foreign Aid Societies in Great| _ October 13, 1865. 
Britian and on the Continent of Europe, | om, 


ack . .,|  Lhave the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
as well as the efficient and timely aid 


of your communication of the 27th September, 
rendered by them, to the cause of the transmitting for the information of Major. 
Freed-men and humanity, by their libe-| General Howard, U.S.A. Commissioner of the 
ral contributions in money and material. Sureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 

«“ We thank them for the assistance Lands, a copy of an address delivered by His 


. Grace the Duke of Argyll, at a meeting held 
sretofore extende e various loc: ay" o 
heretofore extended to the various local }at the Westminster Palace Hotel, May 17th, 


and State Societies, now forming inte-|g¢5 General Howard is now absent from 


gral parts of this Commission, and assure | the War Department on an inspection tour, 
them that our present comprehensive | through the southern States, with the view of 
organization will enable us to render informing himself more thoroughly touching 

° ‘ -,, | the relations existing between the Freed-men 
any future contribution from them, still | = 


s - and their late masters. On his return I will 
more effective for the education and ele- 


submit the document you so kindly transmit, 

vation of the Freed people throughout | and beg leave in his behalf to present the 

the whole of our country.’ thanks of the Bureau, for the friendly interest 
“ Jacos R. Surpuerp, See.” | expressed in your note, for its operations among 

the Freed-men of America. 

Rev. H. W. Beecues has had an interview | I am, Sir, very respectfully, 

with President Johnson, who frankly declared | Your obedient servant, 

that no State lately in rebellion ought to be| 

permitted to resume its former status and Assistant Adjutant G l 

position in the Union until it has adopted the | ‘ ei = Pe es 

Constitutional amendment, and promised to | Frederick Tomkins, Esq., 

extend protection to all freedom. Sec, Freed-Men’s Aid Society, London. 
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| 
Headquarters Asssistant Commissioner, Bu- | 
reau Refugees, Freed-men and Abandoned | 


Lands, South Carolina and Georgia, Charles. | 
ton, 8. C. 


Nov. 3rd, 1865. 
My Dear Sir, 

I thank you sincerely for your kind letter of 
Sept. 22ndin which you did me the honor to 
forward to me a copy of the speech of his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll, delivered at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. I greatly regret 
that, through the failure I presume of the mails, | 
the speech has not yet reached me. I shall 
take measures to procure a copy of it if possible. 
It is a great source of gratification to me to 
know that one in the high position, and with 
the influence of His Grace of Argyll should feel | 
and act with us “‘ Abolitionists” of the United 
States in a cause whose success we regard as | 
vital to the best interests of humanity in our | 
own country, and throughout the world, and 
essential to our own existence as a nation. I 
can say for myself, and in behalf of thousands | 
ot my countrymen, that we shall ever feel 
grateful for the sympathy which our “‘ Father- | 
land” has given us in the mighty struggle 
through which we are passing. We believe | 
that whenever we have spoken out for freedom, 
England has been with us always. 
honoured sons whom I could name, who have | 
spoken brave words of encouragement to us in | 
our darkest hours, and by the teachings of the | 
past and prophecies for the future bid us be of 
good cheer, need only to come to Amcrica to 
know how they are understood and appreciated. 
That our country’s future may not disappoint 
the hopes of those who love liberty and believe 
in justice to all men, is my earnest prayer. 

I remain my dear Sir, 
With great respect and esteem, 
Yours sincerely, 
R. Saxton. 
Brevet-Maj.-Gen. 


F. Tomkins, Esq., M.A., D.C.L., London, Eng. 


[The above important correspondence will 
be read with the deepest interest by the friends 
of America and the Freed-men in this country. 
The interchange of philanthropic sentiment 
between the United States and Great Britain 
cannot fail to be productive of lasting good.) 


ithies the 


To the Editor of the ** Freed-Man,” 
Sir, 

The recent decision of the committee of the 
London Freed-Men’s Aid Society to compre- 
hend within the range of its practical sympa- 
emancipated negroes in all lands 
who may need help in their suffering condition 
is sound and just. 

The unconscious pride of philanthropy may 
lead some to keep exclusively to the American 
field in order to swell the aggregate amount 
of contribution, but it will be found ultimately 
that the Freed-men in the Southern States 
will sustain no loss by this equitable enlarge- 
ment of our basis of operations. 

The truth is that Jamaica has long been a 
great stumbling-block to the cause of eman- 
cipation in America. The friends of freedom 
across the Atlantic are extremely anxious that 
it should be removed. They are setting us 
an example that we shall do well to imitate. 
The President — the Congress — Christian 
Churches—voluntary benevolent associations 
and the different Boards of Trade—are putting 
forth combined effort to relieve the physical 
wants of the Freed-men—to find them immv- 
diate occupation, and to raise their moral 
condition, not only for the improvement of the 


Her | negroes but for the permanent advantage of 
So 


the country, and in that for the benefit of the 
world, 
We are sadly in the rear, but there is no 
necessity that we should always lag behind. 
The 
vealed a state of destitution, ignorance, and 


startling events in Jamaica have re- 


is a scandal to our Christian civi- 


crime, that 
lization. It is clear that casual and spasmodic 
efforts will not meet the exigencies that have 
arisen. We must put forth our united strength 
with systematic persistency until the work is 
fairly accomplished. 

Party complications or sectarian contention 
afford no valid excuse for continued neglect 
The claim of humanity is simple, and in great 
extremities it is paramount. It need not 
|surprise us to learn that from the outrages 


| 


committed in Jamaica negrophobia in this 





country has assumed a more aggravated type, 
and that the crimes of a part of the neglected 
population has rendered some willing that the 
| entire race should perish. More than this, it 
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is possible to find persons who will say if you | THE AMERICAN FREED-MEN PERISHING 


furnish relief to the houseless, naked and 
wounded black people of Jamaica, you shall | 
have no help for the millions of the same| 
colour in America. But our homage to pre- 
judice of this kind should not be excessive. We 


must plant ourselves firmly on a right principle 
and trust in Him who has all hearts in His 


hand and who can turn them as rivers of 
water. 


It is not intended that contributions given for 
the Freed-men of America should be diverted 
from the object to which they were devoted— 
but for the future we should stand in readiness 
to watch for opportunities to convey help from 
those who are inclined to afford it to Freed- 
men in our own colonies or in any part of the 
world. 

To multiply organizations needlessly is a 
waste of time and means that every honest 
man should deprecate. I express only my 
personal conviction when I say that n order 
to secure the continuance of generous confi- 
dence we must guard against the manufacturing 
of societies in the name of benevolence, and 
perambulating committees in which there is of 
necessity in some form an amount of expense 
incurred which is worse than useless. If it 
should be found that other associations cannot 
adopt a simple and economical basis this should 
not prevent the London Society from abiding 
by its more expansive policy—assuredly it 
would not long stand alone. 

The existence of your Journal (the ‘‘ Freed- 
Man”) isa great advantage to the cause of 
philanthropy at this juncture. No sectarian 
or political party can deal with the Jamaica 
question in all its bearings. Nothing is really 
settled until it issettled right. Weshall want 
before the work is over the aid of the finest 
minds in the country, and it is well that an 
organ is provided for the communication of 
facts and for able and free discussion. I feel 
assured that you will be sustained against all 
antagonistic influence, come from whatever 
quarter it may. 

I am Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


JOHN WADDINGTON. 


To the Editor of the ** Freed-Man.” 

Sir,—Will you permit me to lay a few facts 
before your readers going to show the present 
distressed situation of many of the freed ne- 
groes of the United States, and the pressing 
necessity that exists of sending them aid? I 
fear that their real condition is not generally 
appreciated. No comments, it seems to me, 
are needed on the following extracts, to enforce 
the claims of suffering humanity upon the be- 
nevolent. 

In the monthly report of the National Freed- 
men’s Relief Association of New York, recently 
issued, it is said: ‘* The concurrent testi- 
mony of our correspondents from all points is 
to the same sad effect. With a nominal free- 
dom but without money or land, surrounded 
by a population ignorant, prejudiced, hostile, 
and a local government suspicious and un- 
friendly, they have no reliance save in help 
from abroad. 

‘* From Louisiana we hear, ‘ there are seve- 
ral thousands in my charge, and it is pitiful 
te see their necessities and hear their sad cries 
for help. The women and children are worse 
off than the men. A large proportion are crip- 
pled and infirm, most of them bruised and 
mangled by cruel task-masters.’ 

** Mr. Kevine writes from Florida: ‘ Since 
the suspension of hostilities many are coming 
from the plantations because former masters 
refuse to remunerate them for services in rais- 
ing the crops, either by wages or shares. 
Others are driven off by violence and threats, 
stripped of everything and compelled to wan- 
der without food for days except as gathered 
in the woods or begged. Their condition de- 
fies description.’ 

** From North Carolina comes the same sad 
story. ‘Old menand women who have worked 
all their lives long are driven away without 
one mouthful of food, or clothing enough to 
cover their nakedness. Hardly a day passes 
but my sympathies are strongly appealed to 
by some case of entire destitution.’ 

‘* From these reports,” says the secretary, 
| * some idea may be gathered of the prospects 
|for the winter. The accounts, painful as they 
|are, fall short of the reality and would drive 
| us to dspair but for our reliance on providence.” 
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eS In an appeal of the Union Commission of 
Dr. 
Thompson and others, we have this statement: 


® New York in October signed by Rev. 


‘*¢ Halfthe continent has been desolated by war. 
In many portions of the South, especially in 
the track of Sherman’s army, the distress is 
great and constantly increasing; official re- 
ports received at our office tell us of women 
and children (whites) who walk from ten to 
forty miles for bread, and then only obtain a | 


morsel, frequently nothing; of naked human 


beings curling down by the side of their once 
prosperous and happy homes, now reduced to 
nothing save the roots of an old brick chim- 
ney; of tiers of counties in Northern Georgia 
in which there is not as much food growing 
for man and beast as can be found on a re- 
spectable northern farm. In the distress the 
innocent suffer with the guilty—children with | 
with their former | 


their parents; freed-men 


masters.” 
Now if such be the condition of whites, what 
must be that of the blacks? The Union Com- 


relief of the 





mission, 01 ranized for the suffer- 


ing wl , have been compelled to give assis- 


tance, they tell us, * to not less than twenty 





thousand suff g poor in Middle Tennessee 


and to an incalculable number in Eastern 


and have given food and clothing 
Richmond 


Tennessee, 
and 


ft 





to fifteen thousand in over 
3,000 dollars in supplies in the valley of th 
Shenandoah (Virginia), and less amounts to 
various points from Little Rock in Arkansas 
(west of the Mississippi) to Fernandenia in 
Florida (on the Atlantic coast 

And finally, the following, dated only a few 
weeks ago, comes from the highest official 
source, General Saxton, second in position to 


General Howard, the head of the Freed-man’s 


Bureau, under the government. 


rs, Assistant Commissioner, Bu- 

Abandoned 
Lands, South Carolina, Georgia, Charleston, 
S. C., October 12, 1865. 

“yg 
Relief Association, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


‘¢ Head-quart 


reau Refugees, Freed-men and 


oel Cadbury, jun., Friends’ Freed-man’s 


vania. 
** My dear Si 
gre numbers 


your attention to the fact that at 
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| Street, City, E.C. 


r,—I deem it my duty to call 


of destitute persons, for whose protection this | 
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Bureau was established, call again for the be- 
nevolence of the North. Unless clothing of 
all kinds is furnished there must be great 
suffering and loss of life during the inclement 
season now approaching. 

** The means at the disposal of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau are entirely inadequate to meet 
the demands of destitute humanity. 

‘** Blankets, woolen shirts, pantaloons, wo- 
men and children’s underclothing and dresses, 
shoes and stockings of all sizes, are needed. 

** Great portions of these two States have 
been desolated and laid waste by the late war. 
Industry has been interrupted, and even large 
districts entirely suspended, and thousands of 
people are utterly destitute. 

*¢ 35,000 blankets are needed in South Caro. 
lina and on the Sea Islands alone. Every 
necessary article of wearing apparel which 
you can send will be the means of saving some 
one from suffering. 

** Great care will be used in the distribution 
of the clothing and supplies sent, as an officer 
be 


receipt of the above articles, and attend 


will specially appointed to acknowledge 
the 
to their distribution. 

‘Tam, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, R. t Maj. Gen. 


Asst. Com.” 


Saxron, Breve and 


I shall be happy to give further information 


to any who desire it, as to the mode of for- 


warding supplies, free from customs duties 


ind without expense of freight, or to address 
n desired, in reference to 
prospects of the 


people in the United States. 


public meetings, wh 


the condition and colored 
Joun C. Hotprook, 
Representative of the American 
Missionary Association, New York. 
Address, 11, Queen Square, 
London, W.C. 


the Freed-men’s 


of Aid 
Society meet on the first and third Wednes.- 


THe Committee 


day in each month, at two o'clock, at the 


Anti-Slavery Society’s Rooms, 27, New Broad 


‘ 


ALL 
Freed-men should be forwarded to Messrs, 


packages of goods intended for the 


Johnson, Johnson & Co., Blomfield-street, E.C, 
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NATIONAL FREED-MEN’S AID 
ASSOCIATION. 

The third quarterly meeting of this society 
was held in Manchester on Wednesday Dec. 
13th. A large number of ladies and gentlemen 
breakfasted at the Trevelyan Hotel, Corpora- 


tion-street, after which, speeches were made, | 


Mr. Jacob Bright in the chair. Deputations 
were present from America, but the Rev. W. 
Channing, who had been announced to attend, 
was unable to come. 

The Chairman said that the first meeting of 
the association was held in Birmingham about 
six months ago, and the second in Bristol, and 
both were eminently successful in advancing 
the objects the society had in view, namely, 
the obtaining of moral and material support 
for the Freed-men in the United States of 
America, The total amount already subscribed 
for that purpose was £62,000, and to show 
the sort of zeal which was exhibited in some 
places, it might be stated that, during the 
week succeeding the first meeting, £1,000 
(Ap- 
Considering the wealth and popula- 


yas subscribed in Birmingham alone. 
plause.) 
tion of Manchester, it could hardly, perhaps, 
be said that the society bad been similarly 
supported here—where, however, it should 


be remembered, business had been interrupted 


for a long time in a most extraordinary man- 
ner, and could only be carried on with great 
risk and anxiety. He was not sure, too, that 
in this wealthy portion of England the sym- 
pathisers with the Confederacy were not more 
(Hear, 
the 


numerous than in some other parts. 
hear.) 


‘ 


And, by a process of reasoning 


5) 


logic of which he could never understand, it 
was found, in endeavouring to raise subscrip- | 


tions for the Freed-men, that the opposition 
which was given to the North in the late con- 
test was now transferred to those who were 
endeavouring to assist the Southern popula- 


tion. 


if we had not done something in the emer- | 


gency which had now arisen, for there was no 
country in the world more benevolent than 
ours. A great deal of the money raised in 
England had been expended in clothing, which 
had been forwarded to America: and remem- 
bering the hard American winters, the funds 


could not be better employed. It was only 
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It would have been very extraordinary | 
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necessary to mention the werd Jamaica to 
| show them that there was a universal feeling 
| amongst those ~who had been connected with 
| this society that the term ‘‘ Freed-men’s aid” 
must now be understood in a more compre- 
hensive sense than when it was first adopted. 
(Applause.) The Freed-men of to-day in the 
| United States demanded ouraid and sym. 
pathy, and had obtained it to a large extent; 
| but the Freed-men of thirty years 





ago, who 


6%) 
were our own fellow-subjects, who were a 
part with ourselves of the British empire— 
| these were just now also appealing to us for 
| assistance, and if he did not over-estimate the 
| character of Englishmen that population in 
| the West Indies would speedily receive the 
Thero 
was a committee in London being formed 
called the Jamaica Central Committee, and 


assistance they required. (Cheers.) 


every person who could, should, by name, 
influence, or money, assist that committee. He 
for one had never any great confidence that a 


thing, unless 


5) 


government would do the right 
the rod was held over it. (Hear, hear, and 
laughter.) It seemed to him to be in the very 
nature of governments never to show any ex- 
traordinary energy, except when they were 
defending their own existence, or perhaps 
sometimes when they were shielding their 


| . : <p 
| nominees or protecting their tools. (Renewed 
he should 


have more confidence that justice would be 


laughter.) In the present instan 





| a . 
done, if it were vigorously demanded by the 


We could not help the Freed-men of 


| America in any way so well as by helping 


ome 


them through the Freed-men of the West Indies. 
If it were shown that justice was done thero 
between white and black, an example would 
| be set which would extend to all future times. 

(Applause.) He could not believe there would 


be uninterrupted peace and harmony in the 





| Southern states for some time. N e was 


| more likely than that in a little time there 
| wonld be collisions between the white and 
| black populations, resulting perhaps in bar- 
barous deeds similar to those we now deplored 
| in our own possessions. It would be a great 
thing if in such a case we were in a position 
West In- 
| dies, and prove that the blacks there had as 
much protection as the whites. We were told 


: — 
to point to our own example in the 
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not to judge the governor and his associates 
upon suspicion. The very thing asked for 
was that those officials should be rightly 
judged. Inquiry, not punishment, was asked 
for. When it was remembered that the men 
who were charging people with attacking Go- 
vernor Eyre and company without evdience 
Lad nothing at all to say when thousands of 
men and women were slaughtered upon mere 
suspicion, it ill became them to talk about the 
haste with which an inquiry was demanded. 
He confessed he did not regret that the bar- 
barities in Jamaica were followed up by that 


profound piece of stupidity,—the local govern- 


ment’s attack upon the Dissenting chapels | 


and schools. 


ing chapels were attacked in England, but the | 


chapels won the battle at last. (Cheers.) 


The questions affecting the Freed-men of 
America and Jamaica could not be seperated, 
and he did not believe we should be found 
deserting our friends in the former country 
because we were attending to our own people 
in the latter. If in after years a parallel 
should be drawn between America and En 
land in this matter of reconstruction and deal- 
ing with the black populations, he hoped the 
parallel would not be to the disadvantage of 
the British people. 
Mr. A. Albri 


(Loud cheers.) 





, of Birmingham, moved a 


resolution expressing sympathy with the 
Freed-men of America, and welcoming to 
Manchester the gentlemen who had attended 


as a deputation from the United States. In 


explaining the causes of non-attendance on 








the part of gentlemen who had been invited, 
he referred to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
who, as member for South Lancashire, had 
been asked to attend. Some of his | 


Albright’s) friends had had an extremely satis- 
factory interview with the Chancellor of the 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, M. P., in 
Glad- 


stone expressed a deep interest in the cause 


Exchequer. 


describing that interview said, “‘ Mr. 


of the Freed-men and in the endeavours we 


adding, towards 


are making to aid them;” 
the close of his letter, ‘His warm goodwill 
you are permitted to announce.” (Applause.) 
In appealing for funds for the association 
Mr. Albright 


estimate, corroborated on the previous day by 


’ 


said that according to a careful 
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There was atime when Dissent- | 
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|}@ cotton spinner, the country lost £20,000,000 
by the cotton famine, occasioned by the Ame- 
rican war. Atthe timeof the Irish famine the 
Americans sent over £170,000 in four months, 
and there could not be a better time than the 
present to repay the debt by assisting those 
who had been described as *‘a stripped and 
perishing multitude, torn to pieces between 
| the giant monsters of slavery and war.” (Ap- 
plause.)—The resolution, having been se- 
conded by Mr. Kingsley, of Manchester, was 


carried unanimously. 
The Rev. J. 8. Jones, of Liverpool, moved 
|the second resolution, asking for practical 





aid. He said when we fed our own slaves we 
| thought our work was done, and thereupon 
framed, and glazed, and hung up over the 


national mantelpiece a picture of that memo- 


rable £20,000,000, and every time we looked 

| at it, we thought it was a permanent testimo- 
| nial to ourselves. (Laughter.) Recent events 
had called into existence once more the true 
anti-slavery ring; this was the case even in 
Liverpool. (Loud laughter.)—The resolution 
was seconded by Mr. Morgan, of Birmingham, 
and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. D. Holbrook, accredited represen- 
tative of the American Missionary Association, 
the Rev. A. L. Post, president of the American 
Baptist Free Missions, and the Rev. H. Weller, 
formerly cl 


aplain inSherman’s army, in very 
brief speeches (limited to five minutes each), 
severally acknowledged the welcome they had 
received. 

A cordial vote of thanks was proposed to 
the Chairman. It was stated by Mr. Joseph 
Simpson that there was only £100 in hand at 
the present time, but that it was hoped to raise 
£500 during the day to send off by the next 
One gentleman had offered 
£100 towards that sum. 


mail to America. 
A gentleman in the 
body of the meeting suggested that a general 
Sunday-school subscription should be set on 
foot. 

Mr. Jacob Bright having acknowledged the 
vote of thanks, the meeting terminated. 

A public meeting was held in the evening, in 
the Friends’ Meeting House, Cross-street. Mr. 
R. Charlton, of Bristol, was voted to the chair, 
and he opened the proceedings by describing 
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mentioning that the Americans themselves 
had raised in various ways a sum equal to 
£1,250,000 sterling. 
amidst considerable cheering, that the £500 


He also announced, 


mentioned at the morning meeting had been 
raised during the day.—The Rev. Mr. Brown, 
of Birmingham, moved the first resolution, 
urging the claims of the society.—The Rev. 
Mr. Jones, of Liverpool, seconded the motion ; 
the Rev. Mr. Brittain supported it, and the 
meeting carried it unanimously.—The Rev. 
Dr. Holbrook, from America, in addressing 


of emancipated slaves in America needing 


a large proportion, either from cruel treatment, 
neglect, or disease, were incapacitated from 
sickness. 
were in danger of perishing from want of clo- 
thing and the barest necessities of life. Much 


Hundreds and thousands of them 


suffering was apprehended during the coming 
winter, not only for the blacks but also whites. 
He indignantly repudiated the calumny that 
the negroes would not work. The hostility in 
the South towards the blacks had increased, 
as the cause of their troubles. He believed 
that, after the reconstruction, if the Govern- 


shut out from all privileges in the future asin 


the past. Only a day or two ago, he saw the 


aiming at the virtual restoration of slavery 


when the power got back in the hands of the 


white masters. The Southerners were deter- 


either in the form of serfdom or by oppressive 


laws. 


slavery, and to qualify them for freedom 


the Northern government. 


he had, during the last 200 years, supported 
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the history, success, and position of the move- | master’s children. 
ment to aid the freed negroes, incidentally | be the condition of the aristocracy of England, 





the meeting, stated there were four millions | 


aid; one-third of them were aged, 800,000 
were children under twelve years of age, and | 


because the residents looked upon the negroes | 


ment did not interfere, the blacks would be | 


draft of a bill, contemplated in South Carolina, | 


mined to cling to the last rag of slavery, | 


seemed determined to get the fact. The|a few days since. 
great thing then to do was to educate and 
elevate the negroes, to disqualify them for 


while they were still under the protection of 
(Applause.)—The 
Rey. Mr. Post, from America, said the slave 
was perfectly able to take care of himself, for 


not only himself, but his master and his 
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(Laughter.) What would 
| if all our mechanics and labourers were taken 
jaway? How many of that aristocracy would 
| be starved before next spring ? 
; and laughter.) 


(Hear, hear, 
The American “ chivalry” 
boasted their descent from the English aris- 


tocracy, and the correspondent of a London 
paper, writing from Charleston but a week or 


two ago, said that the sympathies of the 
slave-holders were with the aristocracy of 


England, and that therefore England ought to 


have come to their defence, and recognised 


them as an independent power. (Loud 


laughter.) In helping the slave it must not 
| be forgotten that we should be also helping 
the white man.—Dr. Tomkins, of London, 
said he had had ample opportunity of proving 
that there was no truth in the allegation that 
the negroes would not work. He had seen 
camps of negroes which were so superior to 


those of the whites that they attracted general 


| attention, and he gave a number of instances 


showing the dexterity, perseverance, and pro- 
vidence of the coloured population. Officers 
who had commanded black troops preferred 
them, and General Grant himself said to him 
(Dr. Tomkins), ‘‘If I wanted men for watch- 


| fulness, for diligence in the trenches 


| 





, and for 
| dash, I would choose black troops. In the 
| field, where coolness might be 1 quired, | 
should put white troops with them.” (Ap- 
| plause.)—A vote of thanks was moved to the 
| chairman by the Rev. Dr. Massie, seconded 
| by Mr. Clegg, and carried amid applause.-—— 
| The mecting then closed. 

Satan 

| A Lapy writes to us that “she and her 
| friends have been taking in 14 copies of the 


| ‘Freed-Man,’ since its commencement, and 


If they could not get the form, they|she handed another name to the booksellers 


One and all of the above 
much value the publication, and extra copies 
can be readily disposed of to advantage. One 
of these was forwarded the other day to a 
gentleman at Kentucky,” This lady and her 
friends have lately sent about £60 worth of 
goods to the American Freedmen. Another 
lot is to be forwarded shortly. Many poor 
shivering women and children will feel the 


effects of this benevolence during the winter. 
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FACTS VERSUS FICTION.—WILL THE 
NIGGER WORK ? 
BY WILSON ARMISTEAD ESQ. 

Many times recently when saying a word 
on behalf of the emancipated slaves of Ame- 
rica, have I been accosted with this remark, 
or something to the same effect, ‘* But what 


is to become of them in the end, for the viggers 
are by nature lazy and indolent, and will never 
compelled to it?” 


this belief is to be traced very much to state- 





work wnless The origin of 
ments found in the Times and other papers, 
which appear to be received as gospel by those 
who read them. That such an idea is, how- 
ever, the very opposite of the truth, and that 
the fears arising from it are much exaggerated, 
we have abundant testimony from credible 
witnesses not a few. 

In a recent letter from Philadelphia from a 
gentleman who has the most reliable informa- 
tion, occurs this striking passage, embodying 
in itself a direct contradiction of the serious 
charge brought against the freed negro;— 
There is great room for help of all kinds, but 


the st grat fying feature is the ability and 


By last mail, I have also a lett from one 


who has been for many months in immediate 
contact with the refugee camps in the South. 


Dating from Nashville, Tennessee, he 


“cc 


says, 
There are some noble men among them. 
As a striking comment upon their inability 


e care of themselves, is the fact that out 





out 1,500 in Huntsville, only forty re- 
ceive rations from the Government superin- 
tendent.” The letter goes on to say, ‘* The 
stories of hardship and cruelty which these 
men tell are pitiful indeed, but the patience 
and perseverance they have displayed in learn- 
What dost thou 


think of a man’s chalking one by one the let- 


ing to read is wonderful. 


ters from a signboard on his black arm, 


and then asking some white boy its name? 


One man, the most intelligent of all, had to 
work evenings to eke out a support for his 
family, and yet by passing sleepless nights 
taught himself to read. I found he knew 
something on every subject which I mentioned. 

Ata recent meeting of the Society of Arts 
in London, Leonard Wray stated that ‘ of all 


the people he had ever employed in tropical 
|climates, none were equal to the African. 
Henry Robin, the first young African placed 
under his own care in this city, immediately 
learned to clean cotton, acquired a knowledge 
| of other processes, then went into a turning 
shop, and worked as a mechanic; next learned 
carpentering and building, all the time worked 
as a Sunday school teacher (the best in the 
school according to the clergyman’s account), 
returned to Lagos, and was employed by the 
West African Company at £400 a year. But 
for the training he received he would probably 
have been labouring at from 5d. to 1s, per 
day. The same might be said of another man 
named Faulkner, who was engaged at £120 a 
year. The Africans whom he knew had shown 
such force of character, such rapidity in 
learning, such ability in execution, that he 
had arrived at the conclusion that Africans 
simply required education to compete with us 
in any undertaking.” 

This rather reminds one of the statement 
made by a gentleman on his return from Ame. 
rica, who said that ‘‘ when he was at the slave 
marts ofthe South he remembered auctioneers 
would describe a slave as being “‘a good 
wheelwright ” or “* a good carpenter,” would 
say “he understands the management of a 
steam-engine,” ** he works well,” “‘he bears 
a good character,” and he wanted to know 
what more could be said of a white man who 
could neither read nor write.” 

A Paris paper, the Opinione Nationale, con- 
siders as exaggerated the fears entertained by 
many persons as to the unfavourable result 
to arise from the emancipation of four millions 
of slaves, which it has been alleged must be 
attended with great difficulty, if not danger. 

This paper comments as follows :— 

‘* The blacks are said to be lazy; for them 
liberty will be simply liberty to do nothing, 
and they will become a national trouble and 
a burden without compensation. We cannot 
The blacks 
are capable, under a regime of liberty, of per- 


share in so sweeping an opinion. 


forming regular and profitable work; they 
have other wants besides those of the far niente 
order; and these other wants, spontaneously 
and of necessity developed by contact with 
| the active life of men of other races, will, as 
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we cannot doubt, stimulate the black to re-| cation to fit him to use it aright—and he asks 
markable exertion of productive force. We} forno more. Ifyou will refer to the reports 
are not uttering any random opinion; we can/| of the teachers and inspectors at the various 
point to the living proofs of what we advance. | camps and schools, you will see how universal 
There exists, as every one knows, and even in| is this evidence ofan independent feeling on 
the vicinity of the United States, a country im | the part of the blacks themselves. ‘* We can 
which the blacks, entirely their own masters, | work—are willing to do so—but we don’t like 
have formed during two-thirds of a century | to live upon charity.” The women are taught 
an independent State. Ifthere is a country |tosew; material is provided for them, and they 
on the earth where they are permitted to/| are paid for their work just as our women were 
wholly give themselves up to their natural in-| in the sewing schools in Lancashire. Many, 
stincts, it is beyond contradiction the Island | if not most, of the able-bodied men were in- 
of Hayti. But what has actually happened in | duced or compelled to enlist; others remain 
this negro Republic? Let figures answer the | at home, and where practicable work for wages 
question. The Haytian negroes exported in| in the fields. The children are taken into the 
1821, 21 millions of pounds of coffee, six mil-| schools, and show a really wonderful quick- 
lions and a-halfof pounds of logwood, and |ness in the acquisition of knowledge. The 
130,000 feet of mahogany. But in 1863 they | idea, by the way, of the intellect of the black 
farnished to foreign merchants 71 millions of| man being inferior in its nature to that of the 
pounds of coffee, 116 millions of pounds of! white is entirely scouted by those who have 
logwood, and two million of feet ofmahogany. | tanght both. Give them equal chances, and 
These facts are unanswerable, and we might | the teachers say the black is certainly not be- 
add a host of others drawn from the history of | hind his competitor.” 
the black race in the United Statesthemselves.} Let nonethen be deceived by the false alarm 
The demonstration will become much more | that “ the nigger will not work, and that he 
complete yet, if we reflect that the Haytian | cannot take care of himself.” Rather let us 
blacks are not stimulated, like those in the patiently wait, and having “ proved all things, 
United States, by the sight of the most active | hold fast that which is good.” Now that his 
civilisation in the world, that they lack means | freedom has become an established fact by the 
of communication and carriage, and that their | defeat of the South, a little time and patience 
markets and outlets are comparatively very | will manifest that the n¢ gro is not wanting in 
limited.” | anything that can constitute him a human be- 
These are stubborn facts; and they are by | ing, by no means perfect, but subject to all 
no means isolated ones. We have the testi- | those infirmities incident to our fallen nature. 
mony of our own friends who have gone out! Already it has been ‘pretty well proved that 
to see how things really are. And what is/ he is much more stimulated to active exertion 
their testimony? They all give the same re- by the payment of cash rather than by the 
port. Take that of Joseph Simpson, of Man- | infliction of the lash, which, thank God, can 
chester, who is now visiting the various Freed- never more be applied to human back in the 
men’s colonies in America. Writing from United States of America, now truly ‘the 


Philadelphia, last month, he says :— | home of the brave and the land of the free.” 
*¢ Tt is the unanimous testimony of all with sits 





whom I have spoken, and of all who have In a recent case tried before Judge Storer, 
mixed with the Southern negroe during the} at Cincinnati, when a coloured man was 
last few years, that he neither asks nor desires | ejected from a Street Railroad Car, and in 
continued charity. Just give him a hand out/ which he sought an indemnity for what he 
of the misery in which his race has been steeped | claims to have been an injury to his person and 
for generations—give him facilities for acquir- | his rights, the jury, after a brief deliberation 
ing that knowledge which has not only not | returned a verdict for the plaintiff (the man of 
been given to him, but positively forbidden | color,) and assessed his damages at eight hun- 
him—give him freedom and just enough edu- | dred dollars. 
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FREED-MENS 
RECEIPTS FOR 


CASH 


Per Miss Sarah P. Remond., 


Mrs. Reid.... see eee 
Mrs. William Malleson , 
Mr. William Malleson 
William Robson, Esq. 
Miss Sturch 

Miss Swanwick o 
Miss A. Swanwick ... 
Miss Holland 

Mrs. Donkin 

Mrs. Brace Joy 

James Heywood, Esq. 
Mrs. Taylor 

Miss Coates ae 
Miss A. Whitehead... 

A Friend ... 

A Friend 

A Friend ... 

Mrs. Baynes... a. 
Miss E. A. Manning 

E. Benzon, Esq. 

Mrs. Shoesmith 

Mrs. Seamens ... 

Mrs. J. Manning 

Miss Johnston ... 

Mrs Merrington 

Mrs. Charles Holland 
Mrs. Seely 

Miss Heaton ae she 
P. A. Taylor, Esq., M.P. 
M. E. Marsden, Esy. 
Mrs. Dillon 

ee ee . 

Mrs. Charles Seely ... 
Miss Bell ... 

Miss Brown oad 
Miss Emily Brown ... an 
Tie CNEL <cc sce «(tee wee 
Mrs. Gorden 

Mrs. Kenrick aay 

J. R. Robinson, Esq... 


Carried forward 
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AID SOCIETY, LONDON. 
NOV. AND PART OF DEC., 1865. 


£ s. d. 
Brought forward £70 0 0 

Collection at Unity School Room, 
£ s. d. Islington ‘aie 214 
.. 17 O O} Anonymous Stamps 02 0 
2 0 O| Mrs. P. A. Taylor .., wo «wo 2 LE 
3 O O| Mrs. Cunliffe eee) 00h 300 
5 O 0} James Stansfeld, Esq., M.P. .., 200 
5 O 0} Mrs. William Ashurst 010 0 
010 0} John Scott, Esq. 010 O 
1 0 0/ Little Maurice Hill .., 009 
1 0 0| Little Margaret Hill 00 56 


0 5 0/ Collection at Rosslyn School room, 
0 6 0} Hampstead ... ... 1. we we 138 4 4 
0 10 O|} Herman Bicknell, Esq. ... .. .. 010 O 
1 0 O|John Ridley, Esq. ... 1. «. «. 5 0 O 
3 © OLR WO ss es tee ee SO 
0 5 0|Frederick Baines, Esq... ... «. 010 0 
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1 O O} Mrs Conway ... 1. we «ss «ws O 5 O 
010 O}MrsSquire ... we so we oe OB 6 
0 2 6| Mrs Semes iso. tan” ‘660 oak cae ee 
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AID FOR AMERICAN FREED-MEN. 











THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Is the chosen organ of great multitudes in the United States, 
for the relief and improvement of the four millions of Freed-men 
lately emancipated. It receives and applies clothing and monies 
for this-object according to the desire of donors, whether in 
America or other lands. LEWIS TAPPAN, 


: Treasurer. 
Sxcretartgs: REV. GEO. WHIPPLE, and REV. M, E. STRIEBY. 


OFFICE, 61, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


REV. JOHN C. HOLBROOK, D.D.: 
Is the Agent and the Representative of the Association in Great 
Britain. Persons desiring his.services in giving information 
as to the condition and prospects of the Freed-men, whether in 
public meetings or from the pulpit, can address him at No. 11 
Queen Square, London, W. C. 


Brown, Shipley & Co., London, are the Bankers. 





PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
PREACHING. 


The Publisher of the IWustrated Christian Times has much pleasure in announcing that he 
has made arrangements with the Author for the publication in that paper of a translation of 
an important Treatise on Preaching, recently published by 


THE CELEBRATED PARISTAN ORATOR, 
ATHANASE COQUEREL 


This Treatise embodies the ‘‘ recollections and principal experiences of a career.of more 
than forty years of preaching, ” and is worthy of the repntation M. Coquerel has so long sus- 
tained. Whatever tends to an increase of pulpit prayer in the ministry is of importance, and 
should be of interest; to the whole church. The Translation will be execcted by the Rev, R. 
A. Bertram, of Manchester. Chapter I. in the Illustrated Christian Tumes of Friday, Decem- 
ber Ist, 1865. 

Ten Copies, in one parcel, post free, for One Shilling. Three Copies, every werk, post free, 


for 4s. 4d. per quarter. To he had at all railway stations, and by order of every Bookseller 
and News Agent in the Kingdom. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER, 
Under the sanction of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
Published Monthly, FOURPENCE Stamped, TH REEPENCE Unstamped, 
at the Office of the Society, 27, New Broad Street, London. 


 “SAPONINE” 


MANUFACTURED BY HARPER TWEILVETREES’, LIMITED 
BROMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, E. 


S cheaper than SOAP for Washing. No Powders, Soap. Soda. or any other article is re- 
| quired. When the necessary quantity of “SAPONINE ” is added tothe wacer for giving 
it the required Washing strength, the proper quantity of Lather is also given—neither more 
nor Icss. Sold in Packets at ld, 4d, and Is, by Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggists. 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL 


FREED-MEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 


> 


President: FRANCIS GEORGE SHAW, Esq. 
Corresponding Scereturp: Rev. WILLIAM G. HAWKINS. 
reusurer: JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Esg., 40, Wall Street, New York. 
Representative it Europe: HON. C. C. LEIGH, 11, Queen Square, London, W.C. 
Bankers: Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & Co., 8, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 
Depot for Clothing: Messxs. JOHNSON, JOHNSON, & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 


UR income last year was $229,587. The past months of the present year promise a great 
increase, the goods alone already shipped (August Ist) to our distributors in the various 
camps and stations amounting to over ¢100,000. We support about A HUNDRED-AND-FIFTrY 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, and expect to add to their number and efficiency next 
Autumn. We have Orpuan Asyiums in Cuarteston, New Or eans, Vickspureu, and Fer- 
NANDINa; and are providing homes for such children throughout the field of ourlabours. We 
have entered upon our w wk of KELIEF and EDUCATION in the District of CoLuMBia, where 
there are at least 40,000 of the free |-people ; 
MARYLAND, with her 87,188 Frioripa, with her 61,753 
VIRGINIA én 490,887 ALABAMA 435,132 
Nortru Carona 331,081 MISSISSIPPI 436,696 
Sourn CAROLINA 402 541 LOUISIANA 331.726 
GEorGIA $62,230 KENTUCKY a 995. 400" 
Notwithstanding the extent of our operations, and those of other kindred societies, these 
centres of destitution, ignorance, and immense industrial capacity, that needs development, 
occupation, and wise direction and stimulus, yet demand much more extended efforts, and 
promise an exceeding great reward. Texas, whi h has just been opened, with her 182,566 of 
the emancipated, scattered over an arca of 274,356 square miles (three times that of the 
United Kingdom), is itself a most extensive field. These statistics, the influences of slavery 
in unfitting for freedom, and the social, civil, and commercial disruptions of the recent war, 
need but to be considered to convince any reasonable soul that it is impossible to be too 
quick or too liberal in ri ndering help; and the location of our Society in the Metropolis 
of the nation, within reach of all the southern coast by water, and the interior by railroad, 
as well as the character of the Officers and Trustees for philanthropy, integrity, and ability, 
are assurances that whatever is contributed will be promptly, economically, and judiciously 
employed. ; 
As it is impossible to call on each in person, we beg the reader to interest himself and his 
friends in obtaining subscriptions, and to send the same without delay to our Bankers 


” 


” 


DISTINGUISHED RECOMMENDATIONS. 

T assure you I am highly gratified with this address, for which I sincerely thank you. I 
am especially gratified with your reference to my past history in connection with the coloured 
people. I can give you no better pledge of my interest in your work than my past history 
affords. Tender to your Association my assurance that] shall most cheerfully do everything 
in my power to aid them in the good work they are doing.—Presipent JouNsun 

I am happy to give my testimony to the character and usefulness of the National 
Freed-Men’s Relief Association of New York. I know all of its officers, either personally or 
by reputation, and am acquainted with the operations of the Society. 

At this moment, when the sympathies of mankind are enlisted for the Freed-men, this 
Society furnishes a most convenient opportunity and agency. J am sure that any means en- 
trusted to it will be employed wisely and humanely.—Cuaries Sumner, Senator and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By some its work may be thought the humblest of all; but I, believing that the poor are 
God’s especial care, venture to call it noblest of all.—Cuixr Justice Cuase. 


* According to the Slave Census of 1860. 





